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Foreword 



The Vocational and Technical Division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion has always tried to expose students to all areas of work in a systematic way 
in an attempt to broaden the base for vocational choice. In the past this was 
largely done by vocational counselors and teachers. However, recent trends in the 
world of work and in education have placed increased emphasis on the need for 
effective programs of vocational guidance. The passage of the 1968 Amendments 
to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 placed additional emphasis or. voca- 
tional instruction designed to assist individuals in making informed and meaning- 
ful occupational choices. In response to this need the Curriculum Coordinating 
Unit for Vocational and Technical Education was assigned the task of developing 
a course of study in Occupational Orientation. 

This course of Occupational Orientation is designed to provide information 
out the world of work and help students prepare to make the choices which 
are called for as they move through school toward an ultimate vocation. Such 
instruction will help students eventually make vocational choices that are satis- 
fying and productive for themselves and for the society of which they are a part. 



Joe McDaniel, State Supervisor 
Vocational Guidance and 
Occupational Orientation 
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To The Teacher 



Assistance in career development for youth is receiving increased attention 
in education today. Many schools have classes in which students study about 
occupations and the requirements for success in tho world of work. Frequently, 
the teachers of such classes have indicated that additional materials were needed 

by their students. 

This publication is designed for use by students in occupational orientation 
classes. It is to provide a central core around which class activities may be struc- 
tured. However, teachers must realize that this publication is not intended as a 
textbook. Seventeen Units, or Chapters, are presented. Each Unit contains perti- 
nent background information followed by review questions. A number of sug- 
gested activities are listed at the end of each Unit. The activities listed are a few 
of the many possibilities. Teachers are encouraged to use creativity with a 
variety of techniques in providing realistic activities for occupational orientation 

classes. 
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I. Introduction 




Have you ever thought about 
how people get started in jobs? 

People get into jobs in various ways. 

Entering jobs is siniplified if one 
knows what is required. Success in 
life will depend upon what one 
knows. Success in getting the best 
job will depend upon what one 
knows about work. This publica- 
tion is designed for better under- 
standing of jobs and work. 

The Introduction will attempt to answer the following questions: 

1. What is occupational orientation? 

2. What is the "world of work"? 

3. Why should youth study occupations? 



1. What is occupational orientation? 

"Occupational orientation" is a big term that implies a number of things. In some 
places, high schools have classes named Occupational Orientation. In these classes students 
study all about jobs. Field trips, movies, laboratory exercises, and other activities are 
included. These activities are designed to let students know what it is really like to work in 
various jobs. Teachers coordinating these activities are specially trained. They have studied 
vocational education and guidance. Many schools also have counselors who assist the occupa 
tional orientation teacher. Sometimes the occupational orientation teacher may be known 

as a coordinator of orientation. 

The major purpose of classes in occupational orientation is to provide individuals wit 
sound bases for job choices." Sooner or later almost everyone has to decide upon what kind 
of work to do. Decisions are more easily made if an individual knows about various kinds of 

Occupational orientation is more than the name of a class. It is also a process. Occupa- 
tional orientation is a process whereby persons locate themselves relative to jobs. In brief, 
it involves developing an understanding of the world of work. Many things are included: 
attitudes, aspirations, self-concepts, aptitudes, and environment. Selecting the first job may 
decide the course of an individual's life. Yet, the choice of a first jobs is not a final decision. 
It is the first of a series of choices which serve as a basis for directing one s life. 



2. What is the "world of work"? . 

The term "world of work" is commonly used by teachers and counselors in occupa- 

tional orientation classes. It includes all of the jobs, and the activities that relate to them ,n 
which people are employed. With most people, employment in the world of work 

means of earning money to pay for the necessities and luxuries ,n life, ^^"fn^neersare 
is a part of the world of work: newspaper delivery boys, waiters, weldeis, and eng 
a few. Persons in the world of work usually have careers, occupations, and jobs. 
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A career is the course of a person's life as related to the world of work. It is similar to 
a vocation in that it may be said to be a "calling" to a particular business or profession. 
People may pursue careers in education, agriculture, marketing, and other areas. A career 
may involve several different occupations. For example, in a career in education a person 
may start as a teaclier, advance to assistant principal, then to principal, and, finally, to 
superintendent. All of these occupations are in the same career-education. Yet, each is a 
different occupation and involves different activities and responsibilities. 

Distinction is usually made between occupations and jobs. Several persons may have 
Che same occupation but a different job. A job is any definite task, usually performed for 
pay. Sometimes professional jobs are referred to as positions. The word "job" implies site 
and specific function or duty. Take for example, the case of two carpenters. Their occupa- 
tions are the same but their jobs might differ in several ways: 

1. One of the carpenters could be employed in one city and the other in 
another city. Hence, their jobs would not be the same. 

2. The two carpenters could be employed at the same construction site 
performing different tasks. 

3. One of the carpenters could be unemployed. He has an occupation 
but not a job. 

Some people are not monetarily paid for their work. The importance of work cannot 
always be measured by whether or not money is involved. A good example is the occupa- 
tion of housewife. Work is very definitely involved in managing and caring for a home. This 
kind of work is important to the well-being of a family. Pay for the housewife is in the form 
of intangible rewards that come from the satisfaction of a well-kept and properly-managed 
home. 

3. Why should youth study occupations? 

There are many occupations in the United States. In fact, close to 35,000 different 
occupations are known to exist. A majority of these require specific education and training. 
Also, occupations change. New technological advances require persons in certain occupa- 
tions to learn new skills. Additional education and training may be required. If a person in 
an occupation fails to learn the new skills, he will soon fall behind and may be replaced by 
one who did learn. It is obvious that youth have many occupational opportunities '.nd 
challenges ahead of them. They will need facts with which to make decisions. 

Youth can learn much from a study of the world of work. With the average life expect- 
ancy of 67.0 years for men and 74.2 years for women, many years of productive life lie 
ahead of every young person. The concern of most persons is to make the most of their 
lives. Every young person will have to make certain decisions. One of these is concerned 
with the kind of career to pursue. Decisions can be made more realistically if one knows 
about occupations. 

Young people must also know something about themselves. Interests, attitudes, and 
capabilities must be considered in selecting an occupation. Some occupations require con- 
siderable education and training. A knowledge of where the education can be obtained and 
how much it will cost is a must. Consideration must also be given to the assets available; 
that is, the amount of money available to pay for the education. 

Studying occupations should be of great value in planning for the future. A job or 
school should be selected on the basis of a rather thorough knowledge of the world of work. 
Since many persons are unhappy with their first job or area of study, consideration should 
be given to personal traits. 

72 



Students going to college need to be realistic in selecting an area of study. Certain 
areas of study have been glamorized. For example, engineering is glamorized at some 
universities. Occasionally, students enter this area of study without considering what i 
involved After one or two semesters and several hundred dollars for tuition ave een 
Zt the student begins to realize that engineering is not for him. He changes to some 
other area in which he is happier. In the meantime, he > has taken cour ^ s ^ ' C h 
apply to the new area. He may have received low or failing grades and, possibly, hav ® 
pS on probation. He may have to attend one or more additional semesters beyond what 

neec1 to be able «o select the area in which they 
want to receive training. Consideration should be given to the opportunities available a 
Training. There is greet demand and prestige for skilled persons m i certain occuprto^Th. 
period of training is usually less than that required for a college degree. Through a study 
the educational requirements for entering various occupations, young people will be assisted 

de For youth not desiring to continue their education after high school, a knowledge of 
occupations will be helpful. Studying the world of work will assist in ob «' n ' n 9 ^ 
job, working well on the job, and advancing. Many successful people have not had education 
beyond high school, but the trend is in favor of those with additional education 

This publication is concerned with assisting youth in developing insight into the world 
of work. Considerable information and activities are included to help develop an u 

•rtariHina of what the world of work is really like. 

Students should also use other reference materials that are available. After studying 
the information and performing the suggested activities, students should have a good foun- 
dation for planning their future. 
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Review Questions: 

1 . What is the purpose of occupational orientation classes? 

Can an unemployed person have an occupation? Explain. , 

How many different occupations are found in the United States? List the occupat.ons of 

your parents and/or other family members. 

How will studying the world of work assist youth? 



2 . 

Q 

4 . 



Suggested Activities 



1 . 



2 . 



4 . 



activities: _. . 

Have your teacher explain some of the activities which are a part of your occupatio 

orientation class. 

Have your teacher or counselor review some of the benefits received by students previously 
enrolled in occupational orientation. 

Tour the classroom and occupational laboratory. Some schools have ^ecia'ly equipped 
orientation laboratories. Other schools include the followmg as a part of the ° ccu P^ t o " al 
laboratory: business education facilities, shop, agriculture department, home eCono ™ CS 
oratory, and distributive education department. Your teacher may want to g.ve short demon- 

strations of some of the equipment. 

Write a short paper entitled '■My Plans for the Future." Keep this paper and » 

throuohout the year as your plans change. Your teacher may prefer to keep this paper for 
you until near the end of the year when another paper could be written with the same a e. 
You can compare the two papers to see how your plans change. 
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II. Determining The Importance Of Work 



Did you know that the average person works about 2,000 hours each year? This is 
true, assuming that one works 40 hours a week and has two weeks off for vacation. Some 
" nnle avera ge more than 40 hours of work each week. There must be some reason why 
Hdopte spend so many hours working. The following questions will be answered in this unit: 

1 . Why do people work? 

2. How does work contribute to level of living? 

3. What is a "work ethic"? How do work ethics vary? 

7. Why do people work? 

Work is important in the lives of all people. Yet, they may not know what the word 
means. "Work" is frequently used interchangeably with "occupation" or "job." It is com- 
monplace for one person to ask another about his work. 

Various meanings ere attached to the word "work." In a broad sense work refers to 
what an adult spends most of his time doing. It is the major focus of one J s activities and 
energy. It is usually the way one earns a living, but not always. For example, the major 
focus of the energy of a housewife is to maintain a home. She receives no pay for this 
activity, yet it consumes most of her time. 

Work is also said to be "human effort devoted to production." Goods and services are 
produced. Goods include food, clothing, appliances, and all of the other tangible things 
that are a part of our daily lives. Services are intangible. Examples of services include the 
work of persons in dry cleaning, medical, and similar occupations. In these occupations, 
one does something for the customer but no new product changes hands. 

People work for various reasons. When questioned, most people indicate that they 
work for pay, but there are other reasons people work. These involve the meeting of certain 
needs. Those met through work are related to the physical and other needs of man. 



Physical Needs 

The money earned by working provides food, clothing, and shelter. These are the 
necessities of life. Food accounts for approximately one-fourth of the money required for 
physical needs. It should be noted that the proportion of money spent for food has de- 
clined in recent years. A few years ago one-third or more of the money earned was spent for 
food. On the averaye, more money is now available to buy clothing, housing, entertain- 
ment, and recreation than previously. The amount of money available for physical needs 
depends upon the amount of pay received. Pay varies with the kind of work and produc- 
tivity on the job. 

Other Needs 

People have needs other than those which money will buy. Work serves to fulfill those 
needs. Most people want to be recognized, to feel important, and to achieve. 

Work provides an opportunity for recognition when a job is well done. Recognition 
comes in the form of respect from fellow workers, employers, and the general public. Many 
businesses have incentive plans to reward good work. Employee appreciation in the form of 
awards for years of service and improved efficiency provide recognition. 
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The Work Shown Above Involves Using a Shaper to Produce Various Shapes and 
Designs in Wood. (Courtesy MPI Industries, Jackson, Mississippi.) 

A person feels important when he works hard and achieves goals. A Reeling °V im Pf r 
tance is related to self-esteem. Self-esteem is the respect one has for himself. Knowing that 
a job has been performed well results in personal satisfaction. For example a carpenter can 
receive great personal satisfaction from knowing that he has used his skill in constructing 

3 h ° U Everyone wants to achieve. To achieve one must have goals to work toward. If one 
does not have goals he may wander aimlessly and achieve very little. Achievement may come 

m social arrangement. It aids in meeting the social and psychological needs of 

man People want to be a part of something. By working, most people are a part of a com- 
pany, department, or work crew. Friends are frequently found at work Social act'vities 
after work hours may involve fellow workmen. Many housewives prefer to work full time 
or part time outside the home. Such work makes life more interesting and provide the 
opportunity of keeping in touch with the world of work. It also supplements the fam y 

income. 



2 How does work contribute to level of living? 

Level of living refers to the way or style in which people live. Some of the things deter- 
mining the level at which people live are the kinds of houses, clothes, food, and soc.a an 
recreational activities available. Work contributes to level or living m two ways: (1 The |^e, 
at which all of the people in a nation live and (2) the level at which an individual or family 
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Level of Living in the United States 

The level at which the people of the United States live has changed considerably since 
the days of the pioneers. Level of living is related to agricultural productivity. In earlier days 
practically everyone lived on the land. Almost everything a family needed was grown at 
home on the farm. Today, a relatively small percentage of people live on farms. The total 
labor force in the United States is now almost 85 million persons. Nearly 40 percent of this 
number work in agricultural occupations but only 5 percent are employed in farming. One 
farmer produces enough food and fiber for himself and 47 other people. If consideration is 
given to the agricultural products that are exported, one farmer produces enough for more 

than 50 people. 

The affluent life 
which is enjoyed by 
most Americans is pos- 
sible only because of 
the productive farmers. 

By having a low per- 
centage of persons em- 
ployed in farming, mil- 
lions of persons are 
released from the pro- 
duction of the neces- 
sities of man, such as 
food, to produce instru- 
ments of pleasure in 
the form of automo- 
biles, television sets, 
and many other devices 
prominent in our daily 

lives. . . 

Nations with low agricultural productivity usually have low levels of living. More 
people are required to produce the necessities. Hence, fewer people are available to produce 

the luxuries. 

It should be remembered that the productivity of farmers is due to agricultural research 
and education. Research is conducted to develop improved methods of production. Educa- 
tion is necessary to acquaint farmers with the findings of research. Research and education 
in agricultural areas have been and will continue to be important to level of living. 

Level of Living of Individuals 

The level at which an individual lives is determined by the overall level of living in the 
country in which he lives and by the kind of work he does. In countries with low overall 
levels of livin 'ndividuals are more likely to live at a low level. Likewise, the reverse is true 
in countries with high levels of living, such as the United States. 

Within the United States, the level at which an individual, or family, lives is determined 
by the kind of work the individual does. The work, or occupation, of an individual pretty 
much determines the amount of money available. Money is necessary to buy the goods and 
services required for living. The kind of occupation may result in certain business contacts 
which dictate level of living. For example, a medical doctor associates with other doctors. 
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ing because of the prestige, income, and 
e United States, this is known as "keeping 



Many medical doctors have similar levels of 
social pressure from their peers. Commonly, in 
up with the Joneses." 

Unfortunately, some people attempt to 1 - .. . . 

permit. Certain luxuries me/ be purchaad whe >. in tact, the money would have been more 
properly spent on necessities. In such situitionc m unreal level of living is created. 



e at a higher level than their income will 



3. What is a " work ethic"? How do wort< ethics vary? 

Ethics establish how people will act. This induces moral values and d ^| ies - * Vj* 
gradually develop over a period of many years. Changes are made sow y. o 
actions toward and with his fellow man are regulated by ethics. Areas in which strong ethic 

have developed are religion, sex, and work. ...... 

"Work ethics" are concerned with how people view work. Attitudes vary, n ivi ua s 

have different views of work. The overall view of work varies from one country to another. 
Work Ethics in the United States 

Work is a natural and integral part of life n the United States. Much of the work 
is rooted in religion. Most people contend that everyone should work. Some even say that 
"He who does not work is evil." The person who does not work may be considered a 'burden 
on society. Of course, exceptions are made for those who are old, very young, and handi- 

CaPP Some cities and states have laws to encourage work. These are known as "vagrancy 
laws." Persons who cannot prove they have enough money to support themselves may be 
jailed. The same is true for persons who do not have jobs. These laws usually are not s ric y 

The work ethic varies slightly within the United States. People in the North may have 
slightly different views of work from those in the South. The differences are not great an 
are smaller today than a century ago. The keeping of slaves in the southern states served to 
set some people apart from the others. Wealthy persons who had slaves did little physical 
work. The women of the wealthy families spent their time keeping beautiful rather than 
working. The men spent much of their time in leisure activities. The abolition of slavery 
brought changes. Many of the "elite" women had to find places for themselves in the 
world of work. The men had to do work formerly done by slaves. 

Ideas toward work are handed down from father to son. Changes do occur but only 
gradually. A change currently taking place is concerned with the role of women. Trad,t, ° n ‘ 
ally the work of women has been in the home. Women are now taking jobs outside the 
home. They are entering occupations formerly reserved for men Part of this change has 
been brought about by organized women's liberation groups. This is known as the no 

mOVe Most people like to work. They like the work ethic. In reality, the work ethic has 
contributed to the development of the country. Piorjers had to work to clear land and 
construct trails. The industrial revolution made it possible for man to be more productive. 
Machinery reduced the burden and drudgery of work. Much of the progress of our nation 
is due to the attitudes and willingness of the people toward work. 
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Work Ethics in Other Countries 

The people in many countries have views concerning work that are similar to those in 
the United States. Canada and Europe do not differ greatly. There are countries, however, 
where work is viewed differently. 

Work was considered evil in the ancient world. The Greeks and Romans of old thought 
that the gods hated man. Out of spite the gods forced man to work. In an attempt to avoid 
work, the richer people kept slaves. All who could avoided physical work. 

Today in a few countries men are not the main workers. Women do most of the work. 
The men stay near the house and take life easy. These countries are not highly developed. 
The citizens usually have a low level of living. 

Work is not highly developed in some of the primitive countries. No crops are grown. 
The people tend to roam around in tribes and live off of what they can find. These people 
lack many of the modern conveniences that others have to enjoy. Also, they frequently have 
a shorter life span because medical services are not available. 

Work ethics are influenced by how the government functions. In certain countries all 
work is for the government. The goods and services produced belong to it. Government 
stores sell what is produced, keeping any profit for its treasury. This is different from the 
system of capitalism in the United States. Here individuals may operate stores and keep any 
profit for themselves. 



Review Questions: 

1 . What is work? 

2. What needs of man does work meet? 

3. What is the most important factor related to "level of living" in a country? W‘ v? 

4. What determines the ievel of living of individuals? 

5. What are "vagrancy laws"? 



Suggested Activities: 

1. Make a list of the goods your family uses. Indicate which are necessities and which are 
luxuries. You may choose to make two columns on a sheet of paper as follows: 

GOODS MY FAMILY USES 



NECESSITIES 



LUXURIES 



Alter everyone in the class has made a list, your teacher may develop a list on the chalkboard. 
Examples may be chosen from each student's list. Note: If you do not understand the terms 
"necessities" and "luxuries" your teacher will explain them. 

2. Interview several people in different occupations. Ask them about the benefits of their work— 
to themselves and to society. 

3. Invite an agriculture teacher, county agent, or other knowledgeable person to visit your 
class and talk on the topic "How agricultural productivity is related to level of living." 
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III. 



Understanding The Present World 



Of Work 



The world of work changes. Jobs change. New skills must be learned to find and main- 
tain employment. Practices followed by employers also change. In brief, if one is to be 
successful in the world of work he must know the practices that are followed. He must also 

be willing to accent new practices. , . 

This unit is designed to provide a broad understanding of the world of work. The 

following questions will be answered: 

1. How has the world of work changed? 

2. What kinds of agencies employ workers? 

3. How are businesses organized? 

4. What is the possibility of owning your own business? 

5. What is the trend in working conditions? 

6. What is the place of unions in the world of work? 

7. What is the place of apprenticeship training in the world of work? 

8. What wage payment practices are followed? 

9. What fringe-benefit practices are followed? 

10. What legal regulations apply to workers? 

1 1 . What occupations are most promising? Least promising? Why? 

12. What relationship does citizenship have to the world of work? 

13. What is the role of avocational interests? 

1 How has the world of work changed? 

Many changes have occurred in the world of work. Changes in work affect how and 
where we live. Likewise, how we live reflects these changes. It is possible to place changes 
in work in groups. Three groups of changes are discussed here: (1) place, (2) technological 

advancement, and (3) skill requirements. 

Place. Place of work refers to where work is found. In 
the early history of the United States most people worked at 
or near their homes. Practically everyone farmed. Little money 
was needed. Most of the food and clothing was produced at 
home. Only necessary items which couldn't be produced at 
home, such as sugar, flour, and kerosene, were purchased. 

Small communities with one or two general stores were located 
throughout the countryside. 

In the 1800's certain machinery was invented. This machin- 
ery reduced the amount of hand labor required to do work. 

Factories to make the machinery sprang up. People moved away from the farm to be near 
these factories. Some of the small settlements became towns, and some of the towns became 
large industrial cities. Other small communities dwindled away and no longer exist. 

Today millions of people live in or near large cities. Examples of such cities include 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit. Many people have moved from Mississippi to these and 
other cities. Large factories in which people work at many different jobs are found there. 
The trend of movement from rural areas to the cities still exists but it is not as great as it 

was a few years ago. 
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In areas that still remain relatively rural the trend has also been for the towns and 
cities to grow. The state of Mississippi is a good example. Many people have moved into the 
towns and cities of the state. The largest population areas are near Jackson and the Gulf 
Coast. Numerous industries have opened around the State. Persons desiring certain in s o 
work have often found it necessary to move to the location of the work. 

technological Advancements. Technology is the application of science to the produc- 
tion of goods and services. Automation is often included with technology. It involves 
producing goods and services with machinery rather than by hand labor; that is, goods and 
services are produced automatically. In effect, technology and automation have joined 

together to reduce the burden of hand labor. t 

Workers must be able to use complex machinery. They must also P 

their skills to using the new machinery that is constantly becoming available. Some workers 
may be replaced by new machinery. When this occurs it may be necessary for them to 
secure employment in another occupation. It may also be necessary to learn new skills. 




Worker Using a Formed Plywood. Press. (This machinery presses cabinets for television 
sets.) (Courtesy MPI Industries, Jackson, Mississippi.) 
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A good example of the effect of technology and automation on work is the invention 
and perfection of farm machinery, especially the reaper. A reaper is a machine that har- 
vests grain (wheat). Sometimes they are known as combines. The reaper was developed by 
Cyrus McCormick in 1831. Before 1830 nearly 56 man-hours were required to produce an 
acre of wheat. Since then considerable improvements have been made. Machinery to till the 
soil and plant the seed has also been perfected. Today an acre of wheat can be produced 
with about two man-hours of labor. 

A few of the major inventions that have helped to advance technology are as follows: 



DATE 


INVENTION 


INVENTOR 


COUNTRY 


3000 B.C. 


Wheel 


Unknown 


Asia 


105 A.D. 


Paper from pulp 


Ts'ai Lun 


China 


1793 


Cotton Gin 


Eli Whitney 


United States 


1807 


Steamboat 


Robert Fulton 


United States 


1831 


Reaper 


Cyrus McCormick 


United States 


1834 


Steel Plow 


John Deere 


United States 


1 840's 


Telegraph 


Samuel Morse 


United States 


1845 


Sewing Machine 


Elias Howe 


United States 


1858 


Steel (from pig iron) 


Sir Henry Bessemer 


Britain 


1876 


Telephone 


Alexander Graham Bell 


United States 


1878 


Incandescent Lamp 


Thomas A. Edison 


United States 


1885 


Gasoline Automobile 


Karl Benz and 

Gottlieb Daumber 


Germany 


1925 


Frozen Food Process 


Clarence Birdseye 


United States 


1948 


Transistor 


William Shockley, John United States 

Bardeen, and Walter H. Brattain 


1953 


Heart-Lung Machine 


John H. Gibbon, Jr. 


United States 



Skill Requirements. The amount of knowledge and skill required to do certain work 
has increased. In early America no special education or training was required. Sons usually 
followed the occupations of their fathers. They learned the skills for farming, forging (black- 

smithing), operating a store, and the like, from their fathers, 

Today it is often necessary to go to special schools which provide education and skill- 
training. These schools include universities, colleges, and vocational-technical schools. Many 

vocational-technical schools have opened in recent years. 

Skilled persons must also be willing to learn new skills. The trend is toward greater 
and greater amounts of education prior to beginning work. Persons with greater education 
and skill usually begin employment in a more advanced job and at a higher level of pay. 
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